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Introduction 


"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here. . ." 

So,  from  the  depth  of  his  humility,  spoke  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  19, 
1863.  It  was  his  honest  opinion.  How  should  people  be 
expected  to  remember  a  few  simple  words  from  him  when, 
on  that  very  spot,  men  had  just  fought  and  died  in  a  great 
battle  that  would  make  the  name  of  Gettysburg  forever 
memorable? 

Yet,  on  that  point,  Lincoln  was  mistaken.  The  few 
simple  words  that  he  spoke  that  day  have,  indeed,  been 
long  remembered,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  men 
cherish  the  ideals  which  the  words  of  that  famous  Gettysburg 
Address  so  eloquently  and  succintly  expressed. 

No  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
did  Lincoln  expect  the  other  words  he  spoke  and  wrote  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  to  be  "long  remembered.'"  In  the  years  when 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during 
the  most  crucial  time  of  the  nation's  history  since  its  foun- 
dation, he  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  shaping  history. 
Deeply  conscious  of  the  great  responsibility  that  lay  upon 
him,  he  chose  carefully  the  words  he  addressed  to  his  coun- 
trymen. But  always  it  was  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
men  and  women  of  that  time  and  place  that  he  spoke. 


As  the  Chief  Executive  of  "a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  he  sought  to  influence 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  make  and  abide  by  right  deci- 
sions. It  was  to  that  end  that  he  spoke  and  wrote.  That 
countless  generations  yet  unborn,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  all  over  the  world,  would  read  and  study  and 
ponder  his  words  could  never  have  occurred  to  this  unpre- 
tentious man,  who,  only  a  few  years  before,  had  written  to 
a  friend,  "I  must,  in  candor  say,  I  do  not  think  myself  fit 
for  the  Presidency." 

Yet,  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since  Lincoln's  death 
nearly  a  century  ago,  everything  that  he  is  known  to  have 
said  or  written,  not  only  during  his  Presidency  but  through- 
out his  life,  has  been  eagerly  collected,  carefully  preserved, 
published  and  re-published.  One  of  his  famous  biographers, 
Carl  Sandburg,  has  pointed  out  that  Lincoln's  printed 
speeches  and  writings  now  total  1,078,365  words. 

On  the  following  pages,  prepared  in  commemoration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  are  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  that  rich  mine  of  words  and  thoughts  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  heritages  of  the  American  people. 

Here,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  editor  of  Lin- 
coln's Complete  Works,  Roy  P.  Easier,  is  revealed  "the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  mind  and  heart  that  seeks  for  rightness  in 
principle,  fairness  in  act,  and  beauty  in  utterance.  He  is 
a  creative  consciousness  in  whom  the  reality  of  nineteenth 
century  America  yet  lives  and  breathes.  As  this  reality  is 
in  Lincoln  intrinsic,  and  his  communication  of  it  inimitable, 
so  his  words  endure,  representative  and  symbolic  with  sin- 
gular completeness  of  the  epoch  which  nurtured  him.  And 
so  it  is  that  he  becomes  as  we  study  him,  like  the  classic 
literary  figures  of  the  past,  something  more  than  a  man. 
Time  may  dissipate  the  factual  significance  of  his  deeds,  both 
as  private  citizen  and  as  President,  but  we  must  always 
know  and  acknowledge  the  shining  spirit  that  illumines  his 
words." 


NOTE:  The  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Ron  P.  Basler  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to 
Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Speeches  and  Writings,  edited  bu  Mr.  Basler  and  published 
by  the  World  Publishing  Company,  and  is  re-printed  with  their  permission,  (c)  l!>4ti, 
The    World    Publishing    Company. 


I.    The  Early  Years 


Lincoln  educated  himself,  read- 
ing every  book  he  could  find 
by  candle  or  fire  light  at 
night  after  a  hard  day  of  labor. 


THE  EARLY  YEARS 


First  Public  Statement 


Lincoln's  first  known  public  statement  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  candidacy  for  a  seat  in  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  This  was  in  1832,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old.  The  excerpt  reproduced  here 
omits  details  of  his  views  on  local  legislation,  but  in- 
dicates his  interests  and  attitudes  at  the  time. 


Fellow  Citizens: 

Having  become  a  candidate  for  the  honorable  office  of  one  of 
your  representatives  in  the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  state, 
in  accordance  with  an  established  custom,  and  the  principles  of 
true  republicanism,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  known  to  you — 
the  people  whom  I  propose  to  represent — my  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  local  affairs. 

Time  and  experience  have  verified  to  a  demonstration,  the  public 
utility  of  internal  improvements.  That  the  poorest  and  most 
thinly  populated  countries  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  open- 
ing of  good  roads,  and  in  the  clearing  of  navigable  streams  within 
their  limits,  is  what  no  person  will  deny.  But  yet  it  is  folly  to 
undertake  works  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  without  first  knowing 
that  we  are  able  to  finish  them — as  half  finished  work  generally 
proves  to  be  labor  lost. .  .  . 

Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  presuming  to  dictate  any  plan 
or  system  respecting  it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the  most 
important  subject  which  we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in.  That 
every  man  may  receive  at  least,  a  moderate  education,  and  thereby 
be  enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
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by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  institutions, 
appears  to  be  an  object  of  vital  importance,  even  on  this  account 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  and  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  all  being  able  to  read  the  scriptures  and  other  works, 
both  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  for  themselves.  For  my 
part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education,  and  by  its  means, 
morality,  sobriety,  enterprise  and  industry,  shall  become  much 
more  general  than  at  present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any 
measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  happy 
period.  . .  . 

Considering  the  great  degree  of  modesty  which  should  always 
attend  youth,  it  is  probable  I  have  already  been  more  presuming 
than  becomes  me.  However,  upon  the  subjects  of  which  I  have 
treated,  I  have  spoken  as  I  thought.  I  may  be  wrong  in  regard 
to  any  or  all  of  them;  but  holding  it  a  sound  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  be  only  sometimes  right,  than  at  all  times  wrong,  so  soon 
as  I  discover  my  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  I  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
nounce them. 

Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  I  can  say  for  one  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as 
that  of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow  men,  by  rendering  my- 
self worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratify- 
ing this  ambition,  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young  and  un- 
known to  many  of  you.  I  was  born  and  have  ever  remained  in 
the  most  humble  walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  rela- 
tions to  recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 
independent  voters  of  this  county,  and  if  elected  they  will  have 
conferred  a  favor  upon  me,  for  which  I  shall  be  unremitting  in 
my  labors  to  compensate.  But  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom 
shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  back  ground,  I  have  been  too  familiar 
with  disappointments  to  be  very  much  chagrined. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

A.  Lincoln 

New  Salem,  March  9,  1832. 
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On  Political  Issues 


By  1839,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  Lincoln  had 
become  one  of  the  prominent  political  figures  of  his 
state.  In  December  of  that  year,  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Springfield,  he  delivered 
a  speech  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
highly  partisan  speech,  for  Lincoln  had  become  an 
ardent  Whig — a  party  of  that  era,  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States — but  it  was  yet  a  speech 
reflecting  his  innate  firmness  of  principle.  It  con- 
cluded: 


Mr.  Lamborn  refers  to  the  late  election  in  the  States,  and  from 
their  results,  confidently  predicts,  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Address  that  argument  to  cowards  and  to  knaves;  with  the  free 
and  the  brave  it  will  affect  nothing.  It  may  be  true,  if  it  must, 
let  it.  Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may 
lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I 
was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her.  I  know  that 
the  great  volcano  at  Washington,  aroused  and  directed  by  the 
evil  spirit  that  reigns  there,  is  belching  forth  the  lava  of  polit- 
ical corruption,  in  a  current  broad  and  deep,  which  is  sweeping 
with  frightful  velocity  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  bidding  fair  to  leave  unscathed  no  green  spot  or  living  thing, 
while  on  its  bosom  are  riding  like  demons  on  the  waves  of  Hell, 
the  imps  of  that  evil  spirit,  and  fiendishly  taunting  all  those  who 
dare  resist  its  destroying  course,  with  the  hopelessness  of  their 
effort;  and  knowing  this,  I  cannot  deny  that  all  may  be  swept 
away.  Broken  by  it,  I  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it,  I  never  will.  The 
probability  that  we  may  fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us 
from  the  support  of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just;  it  shall  not 
deter  me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand 
to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  Almighty  Architect, 
it  is  when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country,   deserted  by 
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all  the  world  beside,  and  I  standing  up  boldly  alone,  and  hurling 
defiance  at  her  victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplat- 
ing consequences,  before  High  Heaven,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land 
of  my  life,  my  liberty  and  my  love.  And  who,  that  thinks  with 
me,  will  not  fearlessly  adopt  the  oath  that  I  take.  Let  none  falter, 
who  thinks  he  is  right,  and  we  may  succeed.  But,  if  after  all, 
we  shall  fail,  be  it  so.  We  still  shall  have  the  proud  consolation 
of  saying  to  our  consciences,  and  to  the  departed  shade  of  our 
country's  freedom,  that  the  cause  approved  of  our  judgment,  and 
adored  of  our  hearts,  in  disaster,  in  chains,  in  torture,  in  death, 
we  never  faltered  in  defending. 


Religious  Views 


In  1846,  when  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Congress — to  which  he  was  subsequent- 
ly elected — he  found  it  necessary  to  answer  publicly 
a  charge  that  he  was  a  scoffer  at  religion. 


To  The  Voters  Of  The  Seventh  Congressional  District: 


Fellow  Citizens: 

A  charge  having  got  into  circulation  in  some  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  this  District,  in  substance  that  I  am  an  open  scoffer  at 
Christianity,  I  have  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  concluded  to 
notice  the  subject  in  this  form.  That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
Christian  Church,  is  true;  but  I  have  never  denied  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  I  have  never  spoken  with  intentional  dis- 
respect of  religion  in  general,  or  of  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians in  particular.  It  is  true  that  in  early  life  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  in  what  I  understand  is  called  the  "Doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity"— that  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  impelled  to  action,  or  held 
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in  rest  by  some  power,  over  which  the  mind  itself  has  no  con- 
trol; and  I  have  sometimes  (with  one,  two  or  three,  but  never 
publicly)  tried  to  maintain  this  opinion  in  argument — the  habit 
of  arguing  thus  however,  I  have,  entirely  left  off  for  more  than 
five  years — and  I  add  here,  I  have  always  understood  this  same 
opinion  to  be  held  by  several  of  the  Christian  denominations. 
The  foregoing,  is  the  whole  truth,  briefly  stated,  in  relation  to 
myself,  upon  this  subject. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  myself,  be  brought  to  support  a  man  for 
office,  whom  I  knew  to  be  an  open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer  at,  reli- 
gion. Leaving  the  higher  matter  of  eternal  consequences,  between 
him  and  his  Maker,  I  still  do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right 
thus  to  insult  the  feelings,  and  injure  the  morals,  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  may  live.  If,  then,  I  was  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct, I  should  blame  no  man  who  should  condemn  me  for  it;  but 
I  do  blame  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  falsely  put  such  a 
charge  in  circulation  against  me. 

A.  Lincoln 

July  31,  1846. 


Advice  to  a  Relative 


Lincoln,  as  is  well  known,  came  from  a  poor  family; 
and  as  he  rose  in  the  world,  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily frequently  looked  to  him  for  assistance,  which, 
within  his  still  modest  means,  he  usually  gave  gene- 
rously. In  1848,  however,  while  in  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  he  sent  to  a  brother-in-law,  in 
lieu  of  requested  assistance,  some  very  mature  advice. 

Dear  Johnston: 

Your  request  for  eighty  dollars  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply 
with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helped  you  a  little, 
you  have  said  to  me,  "We  can  get  along  very  well  now"  but  in 
a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  the  same  difficulty  again.     Now 
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this  can  only  happen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  What  that 
defect  is,  I  think  I  know.  You  are  not  lazy,  and  still  you  are 
an  idler.  I  doubt  whether  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good 
whole  day's  work,  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike 
to  work;  and  still  you  do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  you  that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of 
uselessly  wasting  time,  is  the  whole  difficulty;  and  it  is  vastly 
important  to  you,  and  still  more  so  to  your  children  that  you 
should  break  this  habit.  It  is  more  important  to  them,  because 
they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of  an  idle  habit  before 
they  are  in  it,  easier  than  they  can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  [ready]  money;  and  what  I  pro- 
pose is,  that  you  shall  go  to  work,  "tooth  and  nails"  for  some- 
body who  will  give  you  money  for  it.  Let  father  and  your  boys 
take  charge  of  things  at  home — prepare  for  a  crop,  and  make  the 
crop;  and  you  go  to  work  for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  dis- 
charge of  any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  can  get.  And  to  secure  you 
a  fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I  now  promise  you  that  for  every 
dollar  you  will,  between  this  and  the  first  of  next  May,  get  for 
your  own  labor,  either  in  money,  or  on  your  own  indebtedness, 
I  will  then  give  you  one  other  dollar.  By  this,  if  you  hire  your- 
self at  ten  dollars  a  month,  from  me  you  will  get  ten  more,  mak- 
ing twenty  dollars  a  month  for  your  work.  In  this,  I  do  not  mean 
you  shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold  mines 
in  California,  but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for  the  best  wages 
you  can  get  close  to  home  in  Coles  county.  Now  if  you  will  do 
this,  you  will  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and  what  is  better,  you  will  have 
a  habit  that  will  keep  you  from  getting  in  debt  again.  But  if  I 
should  now  clear  you  out,  next  year  you  would  be  just  as  deep  in 
as  ever.  You  say  you  would  almost  give  your  place  in  Heaven 
for  $70  or  $80.  Then  you  value  your  place  in  Heaven  very  cheap- 
ly for  I  am  sure  you  can  with  the  offer  I  make  you  get  the  seventy 
or  eighty  dollars  for  four  or  five  months  work.  You  say  if  I 
furnish  you  the  money  you  will  deed  me  the  land,  and,  if  you  don't 
pay  the  money  back,  you  will  deliver  possession.  Nonsense!  If 
you  can't  now  live  with  the  land,  how  will  you  then  live  without 
it?  You  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  do  not  now  mean  to 
be  unkind  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  but  follow  my 
advice,  you  will  find  it  worth  more  than  eight  times  eighty  dollars 
to  you. 

Affectionately, 

Your  brother, 

A.  Lincoln 
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This  portrait  of  Lincoln  was  made  by  Alexander  Fesler 
in  June,  1860,  a  month  after  the  "Great  Emancipa- 
tor" received  the  Presidential  nomination  of  his  party. 
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First  Speech  on  Slavery 


By  1854,  the  slavery  question  had  begun  to  domi- 
nate American  politics.  The  question  arose  primarily 
in  regard  to  new  states  that  were  coming  into  the 
Union  in  that  era  of  westward  expansion.  Lincoln's 
first  major  speech  on  the  subject  was  made  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  in  October,  1854,  in  reply  to  a  previous  speech 
by  the  man  who  was  to  become  his  major  political 
adversary  in  the  years  just  ahead,  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Lincoln  spoke — as  Douglas  had  done 
before  him — for  over  three  hours.  The  portion  of  the 
speech  reproduced  here,  however,  expresses  his  basic 
philosophy  on  the  subject. 


"Equal  justice  to  the  South,"  it  is  said,  requires  us  to  consent  to 
the  extending  of  slavery  to  new  countries.  That  is  to  say,  inas- 
much as  you  do  not  object  to  my  taking  my  hog  to  Nebraska,  there- 
fore I  must  not  object  to  you  taking  your  slave.  Now,  I  admit 
this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  there  is  no  difference  between  hogs  and 
negroes.  But  while  you  thus  require  me  to  deny  the  humanity  of 
the  negro,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  of  the  south  yourselves,  have 
ever  been  willing  to  do  as  much?  It  is  kindly  provided  that  of 
all  those  who  come  into  the  world,  only  a  small  percentage  are 
natural  tyrants.  That  percentage  is  no  larger  in  the  slave  States 
than  in  the  free.  The  great  majority,  south  as  well  as  north, 
have  human  sympathies,  of  which  they  can  no  more  divest  them- 
selves than  they  can  of  their  sensibility  to  physical  pain.  These 
sympathies  in  the  bosoms  of  the  southern  people,  manifest  in 
many  ways,  their  sense  of  the  wrong  of  slavery,  and  their  con- 
sciousness that,  after  all,  there  is  humanity  in  the  negro.  If 
they  deny  this,  let  me  address  them  a  few  plain  questions.  In 
1820  you  joined  the  north,  almost  unanimously,  in  declaring  the 
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African  slave  trade  piracy,  and  in  annexing  to  it  the  punishment 
of  death.  Why  did  you  do  this?  If  you  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
wrong,  why  did  you  join  in  providing  that  men  should  be  hung 
for  it?  The  practice  was  no  more  than  bringing  wild  negroes 
from  Africa,  to  sell  to  such  as  would  buy  them.  But  you  never 
thought  of  hanging  men  for  catching  and  selling  wild  horses, 
wild  buffaloes  or  wild  bears. 

Again,  you  have  amongst  you,  a  sneaking  individual,  of  the 
class  of  native  tyrants,  known  as  the  "slave-dealer."  He  watches 
your  necessities,  and  crawls  up  to  buy  your  slave,  at  a  speculating 
price.  If  you  cannot  help  it,  you  sell  to  him;  but  if  you  can  help 
it,  you  drive  him  from  your  door.  You  despise  him  utterly.  You 
do  not  recognize  him  as  a  friend,  or  even  as  an  honest  man.  Your 
children  must  not  play  with  his;  they  may  rollick  freely  with  the 
little  negroes,  but  not  with  the  "slave-dealer's"  children.  If  you 
are  obliged  to  deal  with  him,  you  try  to  get  through  the  job  with- 
out so  much  as  touching  him.  It  is  common  with  you  to  join  hands 
with  the  men  you  meet — but  with  the  slave-dealer  you  avoid  the 
ceremony — instinctively  shrinking  from  the  snaky  contact.  If  he 
grows  rich  and  retires  from  business,  you  still  remember  him, 
and  still  keep  up  the  ban  of  non-intercourse  upon  him  and  his 
family.  Now  why  is  this?  You  do  not  so  treat  the  man  who 
deals  in  corn,  cattle  or  tobacco. 

And  yet  again,  there  are  in  the  United  States  and  territories,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  433,643  free  blacks.  At  $500 
per  head  they  are  worth  over  two  hundred  million  of  dollars. 
How  come  this  vast  amount  of  property  to  be  running  about 
without  owners?  We  do  not  see  free  horses  or  free  cattle  running 
at  large.  How  is  this?  All  these  free  blacks  are  the  descendants 
of  slaves,  or  have  been  slaves  themselves,  and  they  would  be  slaves 
now,  but  for  something  which  has  operated  on  their  white  owners, 
inducing  them,  at  vast  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  liberate  them.  What 
is  that  something?  Is  there  any  mistaking  it?  In  all  these  cases 
it  is  your  sense  of  justice,  and  human  sympathy,  continually  tell- 
ing you,  that  the  poor  negro  has  some  natural  right  to  himself — 
that  those  who  deny  it,  and  make  mere  merchandise  of  him,  deserve 
kickings,  contempt  and  death. 

And  now,  why  will  you  ask  us  to  deny  the  humanity  of  the 
slave  and  estimate  him  only  as  the  equal  of  the  hog?  Why  ask 
us  to  do  what  you  will  not  do  yourselves?  Why  ask  us  to  do  for 
nothing,  what  two  hundred  million  of  dollars  could  not  induce 
you  to  do? 
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But  one  great  argument  in  the  support  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  is  still  to  come.  That  argument  is  "the 
sacred  right  of  self-government."  It  seems  our  distinguished 
Senator  has  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  antagonists,  even 
in  the  Senate,  to  meet  him  fairly  on  this  argument.  Some  poet 
has  said : 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

At  the  hazard  of  being  thought  one  of  the  fools  of  this  quotation, 
I  meet  that  argument — I  rush  in,  I  take  that  bull  by  the  horns. 

I  trust  1  understand,  and  truly  estimate  the  right  of  self- 
government.  My  faith  in  the  proposition  that  each  man  should 
do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  all  which  is  exclusively  his  own, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  sense  of  justice  there  is  in  me.  I 
extend  the  principles  to  communities  of  men,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals. I  so  extend  it,  because  it  is  politically  wise,  as  well  as 
naturally  just;  politically  wise  in  saving  us  from  broils  about  mat- 
ters which  do  not  concern  us.  Here  or  at  Washington,  1  would 
not  trouble  myself  with  the  oyster  laws  of  Virginia,  or  the  cran- 
berry laws  of  Indiana. 

The  doctrine  of  self-government  is  right — absolutely  and  eter- 
nally right — but  it  has  no  just  application,  as  here  attempted. 
Or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  that  whether  it  has  such  applica- 
tion depends  upon  whether  a  negro  is  not  or  is  a  man.  If  he  is 
not  a  man,  why  in  that  case,  he  who  is  a  man  may,  as  a  matter  of 
self-government,  do  just  as  he  pleases  with  him.  But  if  the  negro 
is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a  total  destruction  of  self-govern- 
ment, to  say  that  he,  too,  shall  not  govern  himself?  When  the 
white  man  governs  himself  that  is  self-government;  but  when  he 
governs  himself,  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is  more  than 
self-government — that  is  despotism.  If  the  negro  is  a  man,  why 
then  my  ancient  faith  teaches  me  that  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
and  that  there  can  be  no  moral  right  in  connection  with  one  man's 
making  a  slave  of  another. 

Judge  Douglas  frequently,  with  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm,  para- 
phrases our  argument  by  saying:  "The  white  people  of  Nebraska 
are  good  enough  to  govern  themselves,  but  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  govern  a  few  miserable  negroes!" 

Well  I  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  good  as  the  average  of  people  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
say  the  contrary.  What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  man  is  good  enough 
to  govern  another  man,  without  that  other's  consent.     I  say  this 
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is  the  leading  principle — the  sheet  anchor  of  American  republic- 
anism.    Our  Declaration  of  Independence  says: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  DERIVING  THEIR  JUST  POWERS  FROM 
THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED." 

I  have  quoted  so  much  at  this  time  merely  to  show  that  accord- 
ing to  our  ancient  faith,  the  just  powers  of  governments  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Now  the  relation  of 
masters  and  slaves  is  PROTANTO,  a  total  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple. That  master  not  only  governs  the  slave  without  his  con- 
sent; but  he  governs  him  by  a  set  of  rules  altogether  different 
from  those  which  he  prescribes  for  himself.  Allow  ALL  the  gov- 
erned an  equal  voice  in  the  government,  and  that,  and  that  only, 
is  self-government. 

Let  it  not  be  said  I  am  contending  for  the  establishment  of 
political  and  social  equality  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 
I  have  already  said  the  contrary.  I  am  not  now  combating  the 
argument  of  NECESSITY,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  blacks 
are  already  amongst  us;  but  I  am  combating  what  is  set  up  as 
MORAL  argument  for  allowing  them  to  be  taken  where  they  have 
never  yet  been —  arguing  against  the  EXTENSION  of  a  bad  thing, 
which  where  it  already  exists  we  must  of  necessity,  manage  as 
best  we  can. 


On  Slavery:  To  a  Friend 

In  a  personal  letter  to  an  old  friend,  written  in 
August,  1855,  Lincoln  soberly  analyzed  his  personal 
feelings  about  slavery. 

Springfield,  Aug.  24,  1855 

Dear  Speed: 

You  know  what  a  poor  correspondent  I  am.     Ever  since  I  re- 
ceived your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  22nd  of  Mav  I  have  been 
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intending  to  write  you  in  answer  to  it.  You  suggest  that  in  polit- 
ical action  now,  you  and  I  would  differ.  I  suppose  we  would ; 
not  quite  as  much,  however,  as  you  may  think.  You  know  I 
dislike  slavery;  and  you  fully  admit  the  abstract  wrong  of  it.  So 
far  there  is  no  cause  of,  difference.  But  you  say  that  sooner  than 
yield  your  legal  right  to  the  slave — especially  at  the  bidding  of 
those  who  are  not  themselves  interested,  you  would  see  the  Union 
dissolved.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  is  bidding  you  to  yield 
that  right;  very  certainly  /  am  not.  I  leave  that  matter  entirely 
to  yourself.  I  also  acknowledge  your  rights  and  my  obligations, 
under  the  constitution,  in  regard  to  your  slaves.  I  confess  I  hate 
to  see  the  poor  creatures  hunted  down,  and  caught,  and  carried 
back  to  their  stripes,  and  unrewarded  toils ;  but  I  bite  my  lip  and 
keep  quiet.  In  1841  you  and  I  had  together  a  tedious  low-water 
trip,  on  a  Steam  Boat  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis.  You  may 
remember,  as  I  well  do,  that  from  Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  there  were,  on  board,  ten  or  a  dozen  slaves,  shackled  together 
with  irons.  That  sight  was  a  continued  torment  to  me ;  and  I  see 
something  like  it  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio,  or  any  other  slave- 
border.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  you  to  assume,  that  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  a  thing  which  has,  and  continually  exercises,  the  power 
of  making  me  miserable.  You  ought  rather  to  appreciate  how 
much  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people  do  crucify  their  feel- 
ings, in  order  to  maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union. 

I  do  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,  because  my  judgment  and 
feelings  so  prompt  me;  and  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  the  con- 
trary.    If  for  this  you  and  I  must  differ,  differ  we  must.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  a  Know-Nothing.*  That  is  certain.  How  could  I  be? 
How  can  any  one  who  abhors  the  oppression  of  negroes,  be  in 
favor  of  degrading  classes  of  white  people?  Our  progress  in 
degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation,  we 
began  by  declaring  that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  We  now 
practically  read  it  "all  men  are  created  equal,  exceyt  negroes". 
When  the  Know-Nothings  get  control,  it  will  read  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  except  negroes,  and  foreigners,  and  Catholics." 
When  it  comes  to  this  I  should  prefer  emigrating  to  some  country 
where  they  make  no  pretence  of  loving  liberty — to  Russia,  for  in- 
stance, where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure,  and  without  the  base 
alloy  of  hypocricy.  . .  . 

Your  friend  forever, 

A.  Lincoln 


*  NOTE:     "Know-Nothings"  was  the  name  popularly  applied  to  a  small  and  fanatical  political 
party  of   the  time,   ivhich   soon   passed   out   of  existence. 
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Advice  to  a  Young  Man 

As  a  successful  lawyer,  Lincoln,  from  time  to  time, 
had  applications  from  young  men  who  wished  to 
study  law  in  his  office.  To  one  of  them,  in  1855,  he 
wrote  sound  advice. 


Springfield,  Nov.  5,  1855 
Isham  Reavis,  Esq. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  reached  home,  and  found  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult. 
I  am  from  home  too  much  of  my  time,  for  a  young  man  to  read 
law  with  me  advantageously.  If  you  are  resolutely  determined 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  yourself,  the  thing  is  more  than  half  done 
already.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  whether  you  read  with  any  body 
or  not.  I  did  not  read  with  any  one.  Get  the  books,  and  read 
and  study  them  till  you  understand  them  in  their  principal  features ; 
and  that  is  the  main  thing.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  be  in  a 
large  town  while  you  are  reading.  I  read  at  New  Salem,  which 
never  had  three  hundred  people  living  in  it.  The  books,  and  your 
capacity  for  understanding  them,  are  just  the  same  in  all  places. 
Mr.  Drummer  is  a  very  clever  man  and  an  excellent  lawyer  (much 
better  than  I,  in  law-learning)  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  cheer- 
fully tell  you  what  books  to  read,  and  also  loan  you  the  books. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  your  own  resolution  to  succeed,  is 
more  important  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln 


On  Equality  of  Man 

A  highly  controversial  decision  of  a  bare  majority 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  so-called 
Dred  Scott  Case  in  1857  heaped  new  fuel  on  the 
flaming  controversy  about  the  slavery  question.  The 
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decision  drastically  curbed  the  rights  of  negroes.  In 
a  speech  on  the  subject  in  June  of  that  year,  Lincoln, 
replying  again  to  arguments  by  Senator  Douglas, 
propounded  further  his  views  on  the  equality  of  men. 


.  .  .  Judge  Douglas  .  .  .  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  includes  ALL  men,  black  as  well  as 
white;  and  forthwith  he  boldly  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at 
all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely  that  all  who  contend  it  does, 
do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and 
marry  with  negroes!  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sistent else.  Now  I  protest  against  that  counterfeit  logic  which 
concludes  that,  because  I  do  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave 
I  must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for 
either,  I  can  just  leave  her  alone.  Tn  some  respects  she  certainly 
is  not  my  equal ;  but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she 
earns  with  her  own  hands  without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else, 
she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  all  others. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  ad- 
mits that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  whole  human  family,  but  he  and  Judge  Douglas  argue 
that  the  authors  of  that  instrument  did  not  intend  to  include 
negroes,  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  at  once,  actually  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  whites.  Now  this  grave  argument  comes 
to  just  nothing  at  all,  by  the  other  fact,  that  they  did  not  at  once, 
or  ever  afterwards,  actually  place  all  white  people  on  an  equality 
with  one  another.  And  this  is  the  staple  argument  of  both  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Senator,  for  doing  this  obvious  violence  to 
the  plain,  unmistakable  language  of  the  Declaration.  I  think  the 
authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all  men, 
but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects. 
They  did  not  mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect, 
moral  developments,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined  with  toler- 
able distinctness,  in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men  cre- 
ated equal — equal  in  "certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  they  said,  and 
this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth, 
that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality,  nor  yet,  that  they 
were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact  they  had 
no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.     They  meant  simply  to  declare 
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the  right,  so  that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as 
circumstances  should  permit.  They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard 
maxim  for  free  society,  which  could  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered 
by  all ;  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though 
never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated,  and  thereby 
constantly  spreading  and  deepening  its  influence,  and  augmenting 
the  happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all  people  of  all  colors  every- 
where. The  assertion  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  was  of  no 
practical  use  in  effecting  our  separation  from  Great  Britain;  and 
it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration,  not  for  that,  but  for  future  use. 
Its  authors  meant  it  to  be,  thank  God,  it  is  now  proving  itself,  a 
stumbling  block  to  those  who  in  after  times  might  seek  to  turn  a 
free  people  back  into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism .... 


A  House  Divided 


As  the  dissension  over  the  slavery  question  in- 
creased, a  political  realignment  took  place  in  the 
country.  The  old  Whig  party,  to  which  Lincoln  had 
belonged,  passed  out  of  existence,  and  a  new  Repub- 
lican party  came  into  being  with  Lincoln  as  one  of 
its  leaders.  At  the  close  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention in  June,  1858,  Lincoln  delivered  a  speech 
defining  so  precisely — and  so  boldly,  by  comparison 
with  most  political  leaders  of  the  time — the  issue 
facing  the  country,  that  it  made  him,  for  the  first 
time,  a  nationally  known  figure.  His  opening  para- 
graphs literally  startled  the  nation. 


If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing, we  could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year,  since  a  policy  was  initiated, 
with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation. 
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Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only, 
not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease,  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached,  and  passed. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure,  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 

It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 

Either  the  opponents  of  slavery,  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, 
old  as  well  as  new — North  as  well  as  South .... 


Slavery  Views  Elaborated 


The  electrifying  "House  Divided"  speech  imme- 
diately brought  denunciation  on  Lincoln's  head,  by, 
among  others,  his  old  adversary,  Senator  Douglas.  In 
a  speech  at  Chicago  in  July  of  that  same  year,  Lin- 
coln took  occasion  to  elaborate  on  his  views. 


...  I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Government 
has  endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know 
that.  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  I  know  that  it  has  endured  eighty-two  years,  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  believe — and  that  is  what  I  meant  to  allude 
to  there — I  believe  it  has  endured  because,  during  all  that  time, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  the  public  mind  did 
rest,  all  the  time,  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had 
through  that  period  of  eighty-two  years;  at  least,  so  I  believe. 
I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist. 
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I  have  been  an  Old  Line  Whig.  I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I 
have  always  been  quiet  about  it  until  this  new  era  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  Bill  began.  I  always  believed  that  every- 
body was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. .  .  .  The  great  mass  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the  belief 
that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They  had  rea- 
son so  to  believe. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led 
the  people  to  believe  so;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Why  did  those  old  men,  about 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery 
should  not  go  into  the  new  Territory,  where  it  had  not  already 
gone?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty  years  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied,  might  be  cut  off  by  Congress? 
Why  were  all  these  acts?  I  might  enumerate  more  of  such  acts 
— but  enough.  What  were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  expected  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  institution?  And  now  when  I  say,  as  I  say  in 
this  speech,  that  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted  from,  when  I  say  that 
I  think  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  resist  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  I  only  mean  to  say, 
that  they  will  place  it  where  the  founders  of  this  government 
originally  placed  it.  . . . 


On  Slavery:  A  Famous  Fragment 

Lincoln  often  jotted  down  his  thoughts  on  paper, 
and  various  fragments  of  these  jottings  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  these  that  has  been  most  widely 
quoted  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  August, 
1858. 

As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no    democracy. 

A.  Lincoln — 
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The  Spirit  of  Liberty 


In  September,  1858,  Lincoln  made  a  speech  at  Ed- 
war  dsville,  Illinois.  Only  fragments  of  this  speech 
have  been  preserved,  but  they  include  one  passage  of 
Lincolnian  eloquence. 


Now,  when  .  .  .  you  have  succeeded  in  dehumanizing  the  negro ; 
when  you  have  put  him  down  and  made  it  forever  impossible  for 
him  to  be  but  as  the  beasts  of  the  field;  when  you  have  extin- 
guished his  soul,  and  placed  him  where  the  ray  of  hope  is  blown 
out  in  darkness  like  that  which  broods  over  the  spirits  of  the 
damned;  are  you  quite  sure  the  demon  which  you  have  roused 
will  not  turn  and  rend  you?  What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of 
our  own  liberty  and  independence?  It  is  not  our  frowning  battle- 
ments, our  bristling  sea  coasts,  the  guns  of  our  war  steamers,  or 
the  strength  of  our  gallant  and  disciplined  army.  These  are  not 
our  reliance  against  a  resumption  of  tyranny  in  our  fair  land. 
All  of  them  may  be  turned  against  our  liberties,  without  making 
us  stronger  or  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our  reliance  is  in  the 
love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  our  bosoms.  Our  defense 
is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit, 
and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around  your  own 
doors.  Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage,  and 
you  are  preparing  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them.  Accustomed  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  those  around  you,  you  have  lost  the 
genius  of  your  own  independence,  and  become  the  fit  subjects  of 
the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  rises .... 


Pro- Slavery  Theology 

Lincoln  was  thinking  deeply  about  slavery  in  1858, 
as  witness  another  fragment  of  his  jottings,  believed 
to  have  been  written  in  September  of  that  year. 
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Suppose  it  is  true,  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white,  in 
the  gifts  of  nature;  is  it  not  the  exact  reverse  justice  that  the 
white  should,  for  that  reason,  take  from  the  negro,  any  part  of 
the  little  which  has  been  given  to  him?  "Give  to  him  that  is 
needy"  is  the  Christian  rule  of  charity;  but  "Take  from  him 
that  is  needy"  is  the  rule  of  slavery. 

The  sum  of  pro-slavery  theology  seems  to  be  this :  "Slavery 
is  not  universally  right,  nor  yet  universally  wrong;  it  is  better  for 
some  people  to  be  slaves ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  Will  of  God 
that  they  be  such." 

Certainly  there  is  no  contending  against  the  Will  of  God;  but 
still  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  and  applying  it,  to 
particular  cases.  For  instance  we  will  suppose  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross 
has  a  slave  named  Sambo,  and  the  question  is:  "Is  it  the  Will  of 
God  that  Sambo  shall  remain  a  slave,  or  be  set  free?"  The  Al- 
mighty gives  no  audible  answer  to  the  question,  and  his  revelation 
— the  Bible — gives  none — or,  at  most,  none  but  such  as  admits  of 
a  squabble,  as  to  its  meaning.  No  one  thinks  of  asking  Sambo's 
opinion  on  it.  So,  at  last,  it  comes  to  this,  that  Dr.  Ross  is  to 
decide  the  question.  And  while  he  considers  it,  he  sits  in  the 
shade,  with  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  subsists  on  the  bread  that 
Sambo  is  earning  in  the  burning  sun.  If  he  decides  that  God 
wills  Sambo  to  continue  a  slave,  he  thereby  retains  his  own  com- 
fortable position;  but  if  he  decides  that  God  wills  Sambo  to  be 
free,  he  thereby  has  to  walk  out  of  the  shade,  throw  off  his 
gloves,  and  delve  for  his  own  bread.  Will  Dr.  Ross  be  actuated 
by  that  perfect  impartiality,  which  has  ever  been  considered  most 
favorable  to  correct  decisions? 

But,  slavery  is  good  for  some  people ! ! !  As  a  good  thing,  slavery 
is  strikingly  peculiar,  in  this,  that  it  is  the  only  good  thing  which 
no  man  ever  seeks  the  good  of,  for  himself. 

Nonsense !  Wolves  devouring  lambs,  not  because  it  is  good  for 
their  own  greedy  maws,  but  because  it  is  good  for  the  lambs ! ! ! 


On  the  Presidency:  A  Letter 

Although  Lincoln  had  been  unsuccessful  in  an  at- 
tempt in  1858  to  be  elected  by  the  state  legislature  to 
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Douglas'  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  his  de- 
bates with  the  Senator  and  his  other  public  utter- 
ances had  so  increased  his  stature  that  he  began  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate.  To 
one  early  supporter  he  wrote  a  typically  self-abasing 
letter. 


Springfield,  April  16,  1859 
T.  J.  Pickett,  Esq 
My  dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  13th  is  just  received.  My  engagements  are  such 
that  I  can  not,  at  any  very  early  day,  visit  Rock  Island,  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  or  for  any  other  object. 

As  to  the  other  matter  you  kindly  mention,  I  must,  in  candor 
say,  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am 
flattered  and  gratified,  that  some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in 
that  connection ;  but  I  really  think  it  best  for  our  cause  that  no 
concerted  effort,  such  as  you  suggest,  should  be  made. 

Let  this  be  considered  confidential. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 


On  Agriculture 


Though  the  slavery  question  provided  the  burning 
issue  of  the  day,  Lincoln  thought  deeply  about  many 
other  subjects.  As  a  man  of  the  soil  and  of  the  ex- 
panding frontier,  he  was  always  especially  interested 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture.  (It  was  during  his  Pres- 
idency, a  few  years  later,  that  the  first  government 
bureau  was  organized  which  eventually  developed  into 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.)    In 
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September,  1859,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Ma- 
dison, Wisconsin.  The  portion  of  his  address  repro- 
duced here  reflects  his  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
of  agricultural  education — years  before  formal 
courses  in  agricultural  studies  were  developed. 


.  .  .No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the 
profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  to  the  mind, 
as  the  discovery  of  anything  which  is  at  once  new  and  valuable — 
nothing  which  so  lightens  and  sweetens  toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit 
of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast  and  how  varied  a  field  is  agri- 
culture for  such  discovery.  The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought 
in  the  country  school,  or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  it  an 
exhaustless  source  of  profitable  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass 
is  a  study;  and  to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one,  is  both 
a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone,  but  soils,  seeds  and 
seasons;  hedges,  ditches  and  fences;  draining,  droughts,  and  irri- 
gation; plowing,  hoeing  and  harrowing;  reaping,  mowing  and 
threshing;  saving  crops;  pests  of  crops;  diseases  of  crops,  and 
what  will  prevent  or  cure  them ;  implements,  utensils  and  machines, 
their  relative  merits,  and  how  to  improve  them;  hogs,  horses  and 
cattle ;  sheep,  goats  and  poultry ;  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  flowers ; 
the  thousand  things  of  which  these  are  specimens,  each  a  world 
of  study  within  itself. 

In  all  this,  book-learning  is  available.  A  capacity  and  taste  for 
reading,  gives  access  to  whatever  has  already  been  discovered  by 
others.  It  is  the  key,  or  one  of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved 
problems.  And  not  only  so,  it  gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  the  yet  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments  of 
science  are  available  and  highly  valuable.  Some  knowledge  of 
botany  assists  in  dealing  with  the  vegetable  world — with  all  grow- 
ing crops;  chemistry  assists  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  selection  and 
application  of  manures,  and  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  me- 
chanical branches  of  natural  philosophy  are  ready  helps  in  al- 
most everything,  but  especially  in  reference  to  implements  and 
machinery. 
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The  thought  occurs  that  education — cultivated  thought — can 
best  be  combined  with  agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on  the 
principle  of  thorough  work — that  careless,  half  performed,  slov- 
enly work,  makes  no  place  for  such  combination.  And  thorough 
work,  again,  renders  sufficient  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground 
to  each  man.  And  this,  again,  conforms  to  what  must  occur  in  a 
world  less  inclined  to  wars,  and  more  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  than  heretofore.  Population  must  increase  rapidly,  more 
rapidly  than  in  former  times — and  ere  long  the  most  valuable  of 
all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence  from 
the  smallest  area  of  soil.  No  community  whose  every  member 
possesses  this  art,  can  ever  be  the  victim  of  oppression  in  any  of 
its  forms.  Such  community  will  be  alike  independent  of  crowned 
kings,  money  kings,  and  land  kings.  .  .  . 


An  Autobiography 


As  the  public  interest  in  Lincoln,  as  a  potential 
candidate  for  President,  increased,  he  began  to  receive 
requests  for  biographical  material.  At  the  urging  of 
one  of  his  friends,  he  summed  up  his  life  with  remark- 
able economy  of  words. 


I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — 
second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in 
my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  Counties,  Illinois. 
My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or  2, 
where,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle, 
but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 
His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.     An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New- 
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England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite 
than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age ; 
and  he  grew  up,  literally  without  education.  He  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other 
wild  animals,  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were 
some  schools,  so  called;  but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of 
a  teacher  beyond  "readin,  writin,  and  cipherin"  to  the  Rule  of 
Three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened 
to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still  some- 
how, I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three;  but 
that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance 
I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education,  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty- 
two.  At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  first  year 
in  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem  (at  that  time  in 
Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  Clerk  in  a  store).  Then  came  the  Black-Hawk  War ;  and  I 
was  elected  a  Captain  of  Volunteers — a  success  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  the  campaign, 
was  elated,  ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same  year  (1832)  and  was 
beaten — the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next,  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections,  I  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterwards.  During  this 
Legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Springfield 
to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  House  of 
Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to 
1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced  law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before.  Always  a  whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses — I  was  losing  interest 
in  politics,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused 
me  again.     What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may 
be  said,  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet,  four  inches,  nearly ;  lean  in  flesh, 
weighing  on  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark 
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complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair,  and  grey  eyes — no  other  marks 
or  brands  recollected. 


Philosophy  of  Government 


Lincoln  gave  much  thought  to  the  philosophy  of 
government — particularly  as  it  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  In  a  fragment  believed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1860,  he  noted  some  of  his  thoughts. 


All  this  is  not  the  result  of  accident.  It  has  a  philosophical 
cause.  Without  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  we  could  not  have 
attained  the  result;  but  even  these,  are  not  the  primary  cause 
of  our  great  prosperity.  There  is  something  back  of  these,  en- 
twining itself  more  closely  about  the  human  heart.  That  some- 
thing, is  the  principle  of  "Liberty  to  all" — the  principle  that  clears 
the  path  for  all — gives  hope  to  all — and,  by  consequence,  enter- 
prize,  and  industry  to  all. 

The  expression  of  that  principle,  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  most  happy  and  fortunate.  Without  this,  as  well 
as  with  it,  we  could  have  declared  our  independence  of  Great 
Britain;  but  without  it,  we  could  not,  I  think,  have  secured  our 
free  government,  and  consequent  prosperity.  No  oppressed  peo- 
ple will  fight,  and  endure,  as  our  fathers  did,  without  the  promise 
of  something  better,  than  a  mere  change  of  masters. 

The  assertion  of  that  principle,  at  that  time,  was  the  word, 
"fitly  spoken"  which  has  proved  an  "apple  of  gold"  to  us.  The 
Union,  and  the  Constitution,  are  the  picture  of  silver,  subsequently 
framed  around  it.  The  picture  was  made,  not  to  conceal,  or 
destroy  the  apple;  but  to  adorn,  and  preserve  it.  The  picture 
was  made  for  the  apple — not  the  apple  for  the  picture. 

So  let  us  act,  that  neither  picture,  or  apple,  shall  ever  be 
blurred,  or  broken. 
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That  we  may  so  act,  we  must  study,  and  understand  the  points 
of  danger. 


Cooper  Institute  Speech 


Though  he  has  gone  down  in  history  as  "The  Great 
Emancipator''' — the  man  who  freed  the  slaves  and 
thus  wiped  out  the  inglorious  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  Lincoln,  in  the  pre-Civil  War 
days,  limited  his  aim  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
slavery  through  an  enlightened  humanity  rather  than 
immediate  extinction  through  government  decree. 
This  was  in  the  hope  that  the  slave  states  would  ac- 
cept such  a  program,  however  reluctantly ,  and  that 
the  Union  would  be  preserved.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
morality  of  slavery  he  spoke  out  in  ringing  words 
that  resounded  throughout  the  country.  One  speech, 
in  particular,  which  attracted  wide  attention  came 
when  he  traveled  east  to  New  York  and  spoke  to  an 
assembly  of  Republicans  at  Cooper  Institute.  This 
speech  concluded: 


If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions 
against  it,  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced,  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  national- 
ity— its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon 
its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  they  ask,  we  could  readily 
grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right ;  all  we  ask,  they  could  as  readily 
grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our 
thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the 
whole  controversy.     Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to 
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blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being  right;  but,  think- 
ing it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them?  Can  we  cast  our 
votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social   and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone 
where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising 
from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  out- 
votes will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  National  Terri- 
tories, and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these  Free  States?  If  our  sense 
of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and 
effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  con- 
trivances wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored — 
contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should 
be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of 
"don't  care"  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — 
such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to 
Disunionists,  reversing  the  Divine  Rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sin- 
ners, but  the  righteous  to  repentance — such  as  invocations  to 
Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington  said,  and 
undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations 
against  us.  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
the  Government  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves,     let  us  have  faith 

THAT  RIGHT    MAKES   MIGHT,   AND   IN  THAT    FAITH,   LET    US,    TO   THE 
END,  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY  AS  WE  UNDERSTAND  IT. 
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III.    The  Presidential  Years 


Above  is  an  artist's  conception  of  the  scene  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
his  cabinet  together  at  Eyegate  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  read  to 
them  a  draft  of  what  was  later  to  be  known  as  "Emancipation  Proclamation." 
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Acceptance  of  Nomination 


In  May,  1860,  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, meeting  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  nominated  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidency.  Soberly,  he  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation. 


Springfield.  Ills.  May  23.  1860 

Hon.  George  Ashmun 

President  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 

Sir: 

I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  convention  over 
which  you  presided,  and  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the 
letter  of  yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  conven- 
tion, for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments,  which  accompanies 
your  letter,  meets  my  approval;  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to 
violate  or  disregard  it,  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in 
the  Convention;  to  the  rights  of  all  the  states,  and  territories, 
and  people  of  the  nation ;  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most 
happy  to  co-operate  for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles 
declared  by  the  Convention. 

Your  obliged  friend,  and  fellow  citizen, 

A.  Lincoln 
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Farewell  Address:  Springfield 

In  February,  1861,  Lincoln  departed  from  his  home 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  the 
Presidency  in  Washington.  His  brief  address  of  fare- 
well to  his  fellow-citizens  is  the  more  poignant  when 
read  in  the  knowledge  of  what  was  to  follow:  civil  war 
and  assassination. 


My  Friends: 

No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sad- 
ness at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these 
people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for 
good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His 
care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


Speech  in  Independence  Hall 

The  slave  states,  embittered  and  alarmed  by  Lin- 
coln's election,  had  begun  to  declare  their  secession 
from  the  Union  even  before  he  departed  from  Spring- 
field. He  expressed  his  feelings  on  this  disturbing  si- 
tuation in  a  brief  address,  while  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton, in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  signed  many 
years  before. 
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I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing  here, 
in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the 
patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me 
that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  I  can  say  in  return  that  all  the 
political  sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments  which  originated  and 
were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feel- 
ing politically  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered  over 
the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here, 
and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  Independence.  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  motherland ; 
but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to 
the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon 
that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  the  world,  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved 
upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to 
say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it. 
Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be 
no  bloodshed  or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  riot  in 
favor  of  such  a  course,  and  I  may  say,  in  advance,  that  there  will 
be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then 
it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense. 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  merely  to  do  something  toward  raising  the  flag.  I 
may,  therefore,  have  said  something  indiscreet.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  die  by. 
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First  Inaugural  Address 


In  his  first  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  on  March 
4,  1861,  Lincoln  mapped  a  course  of  patient  persua- 
sion to  keep  the  southern  states  in  the  Union,  and 
appealed  to  them  to  avoid  civil  war. 


.  .  .The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the 
separation  of  the  States.  The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also 
if  they  choose ;  but  the  executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present  government,  as  it  came  to 
his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope,  in  the 
world?  In  our  present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith 
of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations,  with 
his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth,  and  that  justice,  will  surely  pre- 
vail, by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal,  the  American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  government  under  which  we  live,  this  same 
people  have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power 
for  mischief;  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  re- 
turn of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals. 

While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  adminis- 
tration, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously 
injure  the  government  in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well,  upon  this 
whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If 
there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step 
which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frus- 
trated by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it. 
Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still  have  the  old  Constitution 
unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own 
framing  under  it;  while  the  new  administration  will  have  no  im- 
mediate power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  admitted 
that  you  who  are  dissatisfied,  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intel- 
ligence, patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  who 
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has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to 
adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will 
not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict,  without  being  your- 
selves the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  /  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend"  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle-field,  and  patriot  grave,  to  every  liv- 
ing heart  and  heart-stone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


War:  Message  to  Congress 

In  April,  1861,  the  forces  of  the  seceding  states 
opened  fire  on  a  federal  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  and 
war  became  inevitable.  In  a  message  to  Congress  on 
July  4, 1861,  Lincoln  solemnly  reviewed  the  situation. 


...  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter  .  .  .  the  assailants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  "im- 
mediate dissolution  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United 
States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question, 
whether  a  constitutional  republic,  or  democracy — a  Government 
of  the  people  by  the  same  people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its 
territorial  integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes.  It  presents  the 
question,  whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  numbers 
to  control  administration,  according  to  organic  law,  in  any  case, 
can  always,  upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or  on  any  other 
pretenses,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretense,  break  up  their 
Government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government 
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upon  the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask:  "Is  there,  in  all  republics, 
this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness?"  "Must  a  Government,  of 
necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too 
weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call  out  the 
war  power  of  the  Government;  and  so  to  resist  force  employed 
for  its  destruction,  by  force  for  its  preservation .... 

Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment. 
Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — the  successful 
establishing  and  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  re- 
mains— its  successful  maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry  an  election  can  also 
suppress  a  rebellion;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful 
successors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  consti- 
tutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to 
bullets;  that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  except  to  ballots 
themselves,  at  succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson 
of  peace ;  teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election, 
neither  can  they  take  by  a  war;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being 
the  beginners  of  a  war.  . .  . 


Proclamation  for  Prayer 

As  the  tragic  realities  of  a  civil  war  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  country,  Lincoln  called  for  a 
day  of  national  fasting  and  prayer. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  has 
waited  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  requested  him 
to  "recommend  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  prayer  and  fasting, 
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to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  religious 
solemnities,  and  the  offering  of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these  States,  His  blessings  on 
their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace" : 

And  whereas  it  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all  people,  at  all  times, 
to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  Supreme  Government  of  God ;  to 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  chastisements;  to  confess  and 
deplore  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  the  full  conviction  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  to  pray, 
with  all  fervency  and  contrition,  for  the  pardon  of  their  past 
offences,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  their  present  and  prospective 
action : 

And  whereas,  when  our  own  beloved  Country,  once,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  united,  prosperous  and  happy,  is  now  afflicted 
with  faction  and  civil  war,  it  is  peculiarly  fit  for  us  to  recognize 
the  hand  of  God  in  this  terrible  visitation,  and  in  sorrowful  re- 
membrance of  our  own  faults  and  crimes  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals, to  humble  ourselves  before  Him  and  to  pray  for  His 
mercy — to  pray  that  we  may  be  spared  further  punishment, 
though  most  justly  deserved ;  that  our  arms  may  be  blessed  and 
made  effectual  for  the  reestablishment  of  law,  order  and  peace, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  our  country;  and  that  the  ines- 
timable boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  earned  under  His 
guidance  and  blessing,  by  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  our  fathers, 
may  be  restored  in  all  its  original  excellence : 

Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  appoint  the  last  Thursday  in  September  next,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation,  prayer  and  fasting  for  all  the  people  of  the  nation. 
And  I  do  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  People,  and  especially 
to  all  ministers  and  teachers  of  religion  of  all  denominations,  and 
to  all  heads  of  families,  to  observe  and  keep  that  day  according 
to  their  several  creeds  and  modes  of  worship,  in  all  humility  and 
with  all  religious  solemnity,  to  the  end  that  the  united  prayer 
of  the  nation  may  ascend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  bring  down 
plentiful  blessings  upon  our  Country. 


[L.  S.] 


In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 
this  12th  day  of  August  A.D.  1861,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  86th. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
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On  Capital  and  Labor 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  Lincoln  analyzed  and  discussed  many  of 
the  elements,  aside  from  the  war,  which  bore  on  the 
nation's  welfare.  Among  them  was  the  relationship 
of  capital  and  labor. 


.  .  .Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are 
as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that 
there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor 
and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The  error  is  in  assum- 
ing that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  within  that  rela- 
tion. A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor 
for  them.  A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — neither 
work  for  others,  nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of 
the  southern  states,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors 
are  neither  slaves  nor  masters;  while  in  the  northern  a  large 
majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with  their  families 
— wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms, 
in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  Tt  is  not  forgotten  that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with 
capital — that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy 
or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and 
not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the 
existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again :  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any 
such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition 
for  life.  Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a 
few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent, 
penniless  beginner  in  the  world,  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves 
a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself;  then  labors 
on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length  hires  another 
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new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and  generous,  and 
prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hope  to  all, 
and  consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condi- 
tion to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take,  or 
touch,  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  .  .  . 


Slaves  Freed  in  Federal  District 


In  April,  1862,  Congress  took  a  first  step  toward 
ending  slavery  when  it  freed  the  slaves  in  the  federal 
district  containing  the  nation's  capital.  Lincoln 
promptly  signed  the  act,  and  so  notified  the  Congress. 


Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held 
to  service,  or  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  has  this  day  been 
approved,  and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see 
the  national  capital  freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory 
way.  Hence  there  has  never  been,  in  my  mind,  any  question  upon 
the  subject,  except  the  one  of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances.  If  there  be  matters  within  and  above  this  act, 
which  might  have  taken  a  course  or  shape,  more  satisfactory  to 
my  judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  them.  .  .  . 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation 

On  September  22,  1862,  Lincoln  called  his  Cabinet 
together  and  read  to  them  a  document  which  he  had 
drafted.  This  was  the  momentous  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 
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I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby 
proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will 
be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitu- 
tional relations  between  the  United  States,  and  each  of  the  states, 
and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  states  that  relation  is,  or  may  be 
suspended,  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  to 
again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave- 
states,  so-called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  and  which  states,  may  then  have  volun- 
tarily adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt,  immediate,  or 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  respective,  limits .... 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  state,  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom.  . .  . 


On  the  Divine  Will 


Even  while  in  the  White  House,  Lincoln  found  time 
to  jot  down  notes  on  his  meditations.  The  war  had 
been  dragging  on  with  one  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment after  another  when,  in  September,  1862,  he  con- 
fided to  paper  some  thoughts  about  the  Divine  Will. 


The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each  party  claims 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may  be,  and  one 
must  be,  wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.     In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  possible 
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that  God's  purpose  is  something  different  from  the  purpose  of 
either  party;  and  yet  the  human  instrumentalities,  working  just 
as  they  do,  are  of  the  best  adaptation  to  effect  His  purpose.  I  am 
almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is  probably  true ;  that  God  wills  this 
contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  His  mere  great 
power  on  the  minds  of  the  now  contestants,  He  could  have  either 
saved  or  destroyed  the  Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the 
contest  began.  And,  having  begun,  He  could  give  the  final  vic- 
tory to  either  side  any  day.     Yet  the  contest  proceeds. 


Compensation  to  Slave  Holders 


In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress,  in 
December,  1862,  Lincoln,  as  promised  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  pay  full  compensation  for  all  slaves  to 
any  slave  state  which  would  voluntarily  abolish 
slavery.  He  was  still  hopeful  that  the  slave  states 
could  be  brought  back  into  the  Union  by  reason  and 
good  will,  and  made  this  clear  in  his  message. 


.  .  .  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident,  secure  peace  more  speedily, 
and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can  be  done  by  force 
alone .... 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would 
shorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  blood?  Is  it  doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  author- 
ity and  national  prosperity,  and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely?  Is 
it  doubted  that  we  here — Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its 
adoption?  Will  not  the  good  people  respond  to  a  united,  and 
earnest  appeal  from  us?  Can  we,  can  they,  by  any  other  means, 
so  certainly,  or  so  speedily,  assure  these  vital  objects?  We  can 
succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  "can  any  of  us  imagine  better?" 
but,  "can  we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever  is  possible,  still 
the  question   recurs,   "can   we  do   better?"     The   dogmas   of  the 
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quiet  past,  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise — with  the  occasion. 
As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  an- 
other of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us 
down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say 
we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this. 
We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know 
how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the  power,  and  bear  the 
responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom 
to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give,  and  what  we  pre- 
serve. We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The 
way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed, 
the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless. 


Letter  to  a  General 

Lincoln's  disappointment  in  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  his  generals  during  the  first  years  of  the  war 
is  historically  well-known.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  several  changes  in  the  top  command,  he  wrote  a 
typically  forthright  letter  to  the  newly  designated 
commander. 


Major  General  Hooker 
General : 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  January  26,  1863 


I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon  what  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient 
reasons.  And  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are 
some  things  in  regard  to  which,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you. 
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I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  which,  of  course, 
I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession, 
in  which  you  are  right.  You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which 
is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensable  quality.  You  are  ambitious, 
which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather  than  harm. 
But  I  think  that  during  Gen.  Burnside's  command  of  the  Army, 
you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition,  and  thwarted  him  as 
much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country, 
and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer.  I  have 
heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  Army  and  the  Government  needed  a  Dictator.  Of  course 
it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the 
command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes,  can  set  up 
dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will 
risk  the  dictatorship.  The  government  will  support  you  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has 
done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  1  much  fear  that  the  spirit 
which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  Army,  of  criticizing  their 
Commander,  and  withholding  confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn 
upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can,  to  put  it  down. 
Neither  you,  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any 
good  out  of  an  army,  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 

And  now,  beware  of  rashness.     Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy,  and  sleepless  vigilance,  go  forward,  and  give  us  victories. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 


Proclaiming  Day  of  Thanksgiving 


In  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  war,  Lin- 
coln called  upon  the  nation  to  set  apart  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  God  still  bestowed  on 
it.  This  established  the  precedent  under  which 
Thanksgiving  Day  has  become  an  annual  national 
holiday  in  the  United  States. 
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By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America'. 

A  PROCLAMATION 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close,  has  been  filled  with 
the  blessing  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  boun- 
ties, which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget 
the  source  from  which  they  come,  others  have  been  added,  which 
are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  pene- 
trate and  soften  even  the  heart  which  is  habitually  insensible  to 
the  ever  watchful  providence  of  Almighty  God.  In  the  midst  of 
a  civil  war  of  unequaled  magnitude  and  severity,  which  has  some- 
times seemed  to  foreign  States  to  invite  and  provoke  their  aggres- 
sion, peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has  been 
maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony 
has  prevailed  everywhere  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict; 
while  that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing 
armies  and  navies  of  the  Union.  Needful  diversions  of  wealth 
and  of  strength  from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national 
defense,  have  not  arrested  the  plough,  the  shuttle  or  the  ship;  the 
axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the  mines, 
as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals,  have  yielded 
even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population  has  steadily 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the 
camp,  the  siege  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  country,  rejoicing 
in  the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permit- 
ted to  expect  continuance  of  years  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 
No  human  counsel  hath  devised  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked 
out  these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath 
nevertheless  remembered  mercy.  It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and 
proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly,  reverently,  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  by  the  whole 
American  People.  I  do  therefore  invite  my  fellow  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea  and  those 
who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  next,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Praise  to  our  beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the  Heavens. 
And  I  recommend  to  them  that  while  offering  up  the  ascriptions 
justly  due  to  Him  for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings, 
they  do  also,  with  humble  penitence  for  our  national  perverseness 
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and  disobedience,  commend  to  His  tender  care  all  those  who  have 
become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or  sufferers  in  the  lamentable 
civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  engaged,  and  fervently 
implore  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  Hand  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  nation  and  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  Divine  purposes  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony, 
tranquillity,  and  Union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  Third  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  Eighty-eighth. 

Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Gettysburg  Address 

On  November  19, 1863,  Lincoln  traveled  to  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a 
cemetery.  A  famous  orator  of  the  day,  Edward 
Everett,  was  to  deliver  the  principal  oration,  but  the 
President  was  requested  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 
His  remarks  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the  classic 
Gettysburg  Address. 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  con- 
secrate— we  can  not  hallow — this  ground.     The  brave  men,  living 
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and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Lincoln,  the  Humanitarian 

Burdened  as  he  was  with  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency,  Lincoln  frequently  found  time  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  humble  unknowns  who  ap- 
pealed to  his  humanitarianism. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March   1,   1864 

Hon.  Sec.  of  War — 

My  dear  Sir: 

A  poor  widow,  by  the  name  of  Baird,  has  a  son  in  the  Army, 
that  for  some  offence  has  been  sentenced  to  serve  a  long  time 
without  pay,  or  at  most,  with  very  little  pay.  I  do  not  like  this 
punishment  of  withholding  pay — it  falls  so  very  hard  upon  poor 
families.  After  he  has  been  serving  in  this  way  for  several 
months,  at  the  tearful  appeal  of  the  poor  mother,  I  made  a  direc- 
tion that  he  be  allowed  to  enlist  for  a  new  term,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  others.  She  now  comes,  and  says  she  can  not  get 
it  acted  upon.     Please  do  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 
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Views  on  Liberty 

Lincoln's  facility  in  the  use  of  vivid  metaphors  is 
illustrated  in  an  excerpt  of  an  address  he  delivered 
at  a  sanitary  fair  in  Baltimore  in  April,  1864. 


The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty, 
and  the  American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one. 
We  all  declare  for  liberty;  but  in  using  the  same  ivord  we  do  not 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean 
for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  the  product 
of  his  labor ;  while  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some 
men  to  do  as  they  please  with  other  men,  and  the  product  of 
other  men's  labor.  Here  are  two,  not  only  different,  but  incom- 
patible things,  called  by  the  same  name — liberty.  And  it  follows 
that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called  by  two 
different  and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which 
the  sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  a  liberator,  while  the  wolf  de- 
nounces him  for  the  same  act  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially 
as  the  sheep  was  a  black  one.  Plainly  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are 
not  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  the  word  liberty;  and  precisely 
the  same  difference  prevails  today  among  us  human  creatures, 
even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing  to  love  liberty.  Hence  we 
behold  the  processes  by  which  thousands  are  daily  passing  from 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  hailed  by  some  as  the  advance  of 
liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all  liberty. 


Words  to  Veterans 

By  mid-1864,  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  at  last 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  Lincoln  had  been  renomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency.  In  August  of  that  year,  he 
spoke  briefly  to  a  veteran  regiment  that  was  being 
mustered  out  of  service. 
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I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and  friends. 
For  the  service  you  have,  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the 
country.  I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  happen  to  say  any- 
thing to  soldiers,  to  impress  upon  them  in  a  few  brief  remarks 
the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest.  It  is  not  merely  for 
today,  but  for  all  time  to  come  that  we  should  perpetuate  for 
our  children's  children  this  great  and  free  government,  which  we 
have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  mere- 
ly for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy 
this  big  White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of 
your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has. 
It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have  through  this  free 
government  which  we  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair 
chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence;  that  you 
may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with  all  its  de- 
sirable human  aspirations.  It  is  for  this  the  struggle  should  be 
maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthright — not  only  for 
one,  but  for  two  or  three  years.  The  nation  is  worth  fighting  for, 
to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 


On  Divine  Guidance 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  September,  1864, 
Lincoln  expressed  the  faith  that  was  sustaining  him 
through  the  ordeal  of  war. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  September  4,   1864 

Eliza  P.  Gurney 

My  esteemed  friend : 

I  have  not  forgotten — probably  never  shall  forget — the  very 
impressive  occasion  when  yourself  and  friends  visited  me  on  a 
Sabbath  forenoon  two  years  ago.  Nor  has  your  kind  letter,  writ- 
ten nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.     In  all,  it  has  been 
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your  purpose  to  strengthen  my  reliance  on  God.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  the  good  Christian  people  of  the  country  for  their  con- 
stant prayers  and  consolations;  and  to  no  one  of  them,  more 
than  to  yourself.  The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and 
must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately 
perceive  them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination 
of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this;  but  God  knows  best,  and 
has  ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and 
our  own  error  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in 
the  best  light  He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces 
to  the  great  ends  He  ordains.  Surely  He  intends  some  great  good 
to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion,  which  no  mortal  could  make,  and 
no  mortal  could  stay. 

Your  people — the  Friends — have  had,  and  are  having  a  very 
great  trial.  On  principle,  and  faith,  opposed  to  both  war  and 
oppression,  they  can  only  practically  oppose  oppression  by  war. 
In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have  chosen  one  horn,  and  some  the 
other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on  conscientious  grounds,  I 
have  done,  and  shall  do,  the  best  I  could  and  can,  in  my  own 
conscience,  under  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this  I 
doubt  not;  and  believing  it,  I  shall  still  receive,  for  our  country 
and  myself,  your  earnest  prayers  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

A.  Lincoln 


Free  Elections 

In  a  response  to  a  serenade  in  November,  1864, 
ncoln  gave  his  interpretation  of  his  re-election. 


It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  government,  not 
too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  its  own  existence  in  great  emergencies. 

On  this  point  the  present  rebellion  brought  our  republic  to  a 
severe  test ;  and  a  presidential  election  occurring  in  regular  course 
during  the  rebellion  added  not  a  little  to  the  strain.     If  the  loyal 
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people,  united,  were  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by  the 
rebellion,  must  they  riot  fail  when  divided,  and  partially  paralyzed, 
by  a  political  war  among  themselves? 

But  the  election  was  a  necessity. 

We  can  not  have  free  government  without  elections;  and  if  the 
rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego,  or  postpone  a  national  election, 
it  might  fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us. 
The  strife  of  the  election  is  but  human-nature  practically  applied 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  occurred  in  this  case,  must 
ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Human-nature  will  not  change.  In 
any  future  great  national  trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this, 
we  shall  have  as  weak,  and  as  strong;  as  silly  and  as  wise;  as 
bad  and  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  incidents  of  this,  as 
philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs 
to  be  revenged. 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental,  and  undesirable 
strife,  has  done  good  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's 
government  can  sustain  a  national  election,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  civil  war.  Until  now  it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world 
that  this  was  a  possibility.  It  shows  also  how  sound,  and  how 
strong  we  still  are.  It  shows  that,  even  among  candidates  of  the 
same  party,  he  who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  most  opposed 
to  treason,  can  receive  most  of  the  people's  votes.  It  shows  also, 
to  the  extent  yet  known,  that  we  have  more  men  now,  than  we 
had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave,  patriotic  men,  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebellion  continues;  and  now  that  the  election  is  over, 
may  not  all,  having  a  common  interest,  re-unite  in  a  common 
effort,  to  save  our  common  country?  For  my  own  part  I  have 
striven,  and  shall  strive  to  avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way. 
So  long  as  I  have  been  here  I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn 
in  any  man's  bosom. 

While  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re- 
election; and  duly  grateful,  as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God  for  having 
directed  my  countrymen  to  a  right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their 
own  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man 
may  be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me,  to  join  with 
me,  in  this  same  spirit  towards  those  who  have? 

And  now,  let  me  close  by  asking  three  hearty  cheers  for  our 
brave  soldiers  and  seamen  and  their  gallant  and  skilful  com- 
manders. 
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Letter  to  a  Mother 


Of  all  the  letters  that  Lincoln  ever  wrote,  probably 
none  has  been  more  widely  published  since  it  came 
to  light,  or  more  reverently  read  and  re-read  by  suc- 
ceeding generations,  than  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  a 
mother  whose  five  sons  fell  in  the  war. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,   Nov.    21,    1864 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  war  Department  a  state- 
ment of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  con- 
solation that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save. 

I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours,  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Freedom. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln 


As  a  'News  Writer' 


One  day  in  December,  1864,  Lincoln  called  in  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  and  handed  him  a  news 
story   that  he  himself  had  written,  complete  with 
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headline,  informing  the  correspondent  that  he  might 
have  it  for  publication. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LAST,  SHORTEST,  AND  BEST  SPEECH 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  two  ladies  from  Tennessee  came  be- 
fore the  President  asking  the  release  of  their  husbands  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put  off  till 
Friday,  when  they  came  again ;  and  were  again  put  off  to  Satur- 
day. At  each  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her 
husband  was  a  religious  man.  On  Saturday  the  President  or- 
dered the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  then  said  to  this  lady, 
"You  say  your  husband  is  a  religious  man;  tell  him  when  you 
meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  of  religion,  but 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  religion  that  sets  men  to  rebel  and  fight 
against  their  government,  because,  as  they  think,  that  govern- 
ment does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to  eat  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  other-  men's  faces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which 
people  can  get  to  heaven." 

A.  Lincoln — 


Second  Inaugural  Address 


On  March  4,  1865,  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office 
for  his  second  term  as  President,  and  delivered  his 
second  Inaugural  Address.  Though  the  war  still  went 
on,  victory  at  last  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  and  Lincoln 
was  looking  forward  to  bringing  back  into  the  Union 
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— "with  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all" — 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  enemy. 
This  brief  address  is  considered  one  of  Lincoln's 
greatest. 


At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential 
office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there 
was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have 
been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great 
contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention,  and  engrosses  the  ener- 
gies of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The 
progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reason- 
ably satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the 
future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All 
dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address 
was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving 
the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking 
to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
divide  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but 
one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive; 
and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And 
the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not 
distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  South- 
ern part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause 
of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest 
was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union, 
even  by  war;  while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more 
than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party 
expected  for  the  war,  the  magnitude,  or  the  duration,  which  it 
has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
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cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fun- 
damental and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray 
to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's 
assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
faces ;  but  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers 
of  both  could  not  be  answered ;  that  of  neither  has  been  answered 
fully.     The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes. 

"Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences!  for  it  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh!"  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  Slavery  is  one  of 
those  offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South,  this 
terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came, 
shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  Living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue, until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousands  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether". 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 


On  Reconstruction 


The  war  ended  in  April,  1865,  and  two  nights  after 
the  final  surrender  Lincoln  spoke  to  a  group  who 
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had  come  to  serenade  him  at  the  White  House.  The 
crowd  expected  jubilation,  but  Lincoln,  his  mind  now 
turned  to  the  great  task  of  restoring  relationships 
with  the  least  possible  pain  to  all  concerned,  was  in 
a  sober  mood.  He  spoke  little  of  the  victory,  more  of 
the  task  ahead.  No  one  could  know,  that  night,  that 
this  task  to  which  he  was  now  dedicating  himself  was 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  three  nights  later  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.   It  was  his  last  public  speech. 


We  meet  this  evening,  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of  heart. 
The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
speedy  peace  whose  joyous  expression  can  not  be  restrained.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  however,  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being 
prepared,  and  will  be  duly  promulgated .... 

By  these  recent  successes  the  re-inauguration  of  the  national 
authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of  thought 
from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention. 
It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween independent  nations,  there  is  no  authorized  organ  for  us 
to  treat  with.  No  one  man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion 
for  any  other  man.  We  simply  must  begin  with,  and  mould  from, 
disorganized  and  discordant  elements.  Nor  is  it  a  small  addi- 
tional embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal  people,  differ  among  our- 
selves as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and  means  of  reconstruction .... 

We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of  their 
proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union;  and  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States 
is  to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical  relation.  I  believe 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact,  easier  to  do  this,  without  de- 
ciding, or  even  considering,  whether  these  States  have  ever  been 
out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at 
home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever  been 
abroad.     Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restoring 
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the  proper  practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union ; 
and  each  forever  after,  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion  wheth- 
er, in  doing  the  acts,  he  brought  the  States  from  without,  into 
the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assistance,  they  never  having 
been  out  of  it. 


Memorandum  on  his  Last  Day 


On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  April  14,  1865,  Lincoln 
wrote  a  number  of  messages  and  memoranda.  One  of 
the  last  was  a  note  to  General  James  H.  Van  Alen. 


Washington,  April   14th,   1865. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  intend  to  adopt  the  advice  of  my  friends  and 
use  due  precaution.  ...  I  thank  you  for  the  assurance  you  give  me 
that  I  shall  be  supported  by  conservative  men  like  yourself,  in 
the  efforts  I  may  make  to  restore  the  Union,  so  as  to  make  it,  to 
use  your  language,  a  Union  of  hearts  and  hands  as  well  as  of 
States.     Your  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 


The  illustration  at  right  is  an  artist's  drawing  of  the  heroic  statue 
of  Lincoln,  which  is  located  in  the  nation's  capital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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